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Editorial. 


PULVERIZING AND) SMOOTHING 
HARROWS, 





Not more than five years ago, it was our 
rtune to have four or five acres to be seeded 
to grass at once, which was considered at the 
The only 
ls for preparing the ground and covering 


} i.) ¥ 
me a large field for our farm. 


the seed were a stubble plough, a two-horse 

uble hinge harrow, with twenty inch square 
straight iron teeth, steel pointed, set in 8 
frame, having a spread of about four feet, a 
bush cut by the roadside, and a roller 
borrowed of a farmer living two or three miles 
The plough left the surface too rough 


birch 


away. 

r receiving the seed, and it required smooth- 
ng and levelling with the four-foot harrow—a 
ong and tedious operation, especially as it 
had to be lapped from a third to a half to en- 
sure covering the surface, which was in por- 
tions of the field quite hilly. As the season 
was dry, and the soil quite dusty and grow- 
ing more so every day 
seemed necessary that the grass seed should 
be covered to a greater depth than it would 
be by the use of the bush or roller, so the 
field was again thoroughly harrowed with the 


it was exposed, it 


straight tooth harrow, atter sowing the seed, 
and as we are particular about having an even, 
smooth surface for mowing, the harrow was 
run both lengthwise and crosswise of the 
tield. 

The next operation was with the birch bush, 
which made the surface still more smooth, 
while it rubbed down a great many lumps of 
dirt, at the same time that it rubbed up a 
great many small stones which had to be 
picked up and carted off before the field was 
ready to receive the finishing touch from the 
roller. Ploughing once—it used to be the 

istom to cross plough before ploughs were 
mproved, and the rocks removed—harrowing 
three times, sowing the seed by hand cross- 
wise and lengthwise the field, bushing both 
ways and picking the stones, altogether made 
a great deal of tramping over the soft ground, 
ind reminded one with blistered feet, and hair 
and eyes full of dust, of some of the poetry 
farming in literature, some of the ‘*beau- 
tiva” of rural life, some of the pleasures of 
When 

field was finished, we were about decided 
to seed d 


aid to keep it in grass permanently, to save 


that everlasting tramping over cultivated fields 


ling the newly turned furrows.” 


own every acre of ploughed ground, 


behind that narrow, straight toothed, two- 
rse harrow, with a spread of only four feet, 
and but half that when lapped. But about 
that date the Randall harrow was introduced 
New Iingland—a harrow with twelve 
sharp cutting wheels on a frame supporting an 
driver, and covering a 
feet at sweep 
round the field, and doing far better work 
than possibly could be done with the old har- 
row. ‘The harrow appeared to be designed to 
take the place of the Share’s harrow, which 


easy seat for the 


adth of some six every 


vas specially adapted for use on recently 
ned sod land, but we found it adapted to a 
great variety of work, cutting up stubble land, 
,0othing ploughed fields and covering seed 
better, quicker and easier than anything of 
the harrow kind we had ever used. The discs 
were of cast iron and were about a foot in 
diameter, so that it was possible in mellow 
soilto work it to a depth of nearly six inches, 
though in ordinary soils which needed pulver- 
izing, four inches was a more usual depth. 
Hardly had this harrow become known by 
farmers of New England before a rival ap- 
peared in the La Dow harrow, with certain 
which a loose 
joint, larger steel discs, and a more simple 
| 


x1 of shifting the ‘‘set” of the harrow 


improvements, among were 
meth 


for hard or mellow soils. 


+} 


Still, we believe 
ey had been used at the West, and perhaps 
somewhat in New England, for dises on the 


Kandall harrow before the La Dow was intro- 


luced, but their greater cost worked against 
the rapid introduction of the diac harrow un- 
til its merits shown by its works have made it 
at the present time, either owned or hired, a 
hecess'ty on almost every considerable farm 
n the 


country. For a short time the rivalry 


between manufacturers was so ardent, each 
laiming priority in certain patent rignts, that 
tarmers were somewhat shy of buying either, 
tor tear of buying @ lawsuit in the bargain, 
but those matters being adjusted, and several 
new and valuable improvements having been 
added to each pattern, the harrows are now 

th betore the public in forms far superior to 
those of only three or four years ago. The 
Randall and La Dow are now both jointed, 
while both have devices for making them 
rigid, it desired. They have greatly improved 
tiethods of shifting the slant of the discs for 
hard or mellow soils, and both are rigged 
with large, sixteen-inch steel discs, and a high 
and comfortable seat for the driver. The 
large discs keep the running gear higher 
above the dirt, while they make it possible to 
Work the soil a little deeper, if desirable, than 
by the old thirteen-inch discs formerly used, 
and which, in cast iron, soon became consider- 
ably smaller, either by wear or breakage. 

A latest improved sample of each of these 
harrows was present at the trial, and were put 
to the test on land that bad been turned by 
the ploughs, and every observer had an op- 
portunity of judging for himself whether the 
one or the other was superior in one or more 
particulars. The La Dow throws its soil out- 
ward, and if run several times around a field 
on the outside, will throw a ridge upon the 
land adjoining, while the Randall under the 
same conditions, will haul the soil away. The 
La Dow can be shifted in its angle, without 
leaving the seat, and even while the team is 
in motion, while the Randall is much more 
easily shifted when the team is stopped. The 
bearings on the La Dow appear to be some- 
what better protected from dirt, and yet this 
18 of far less moment, even if real, than when 
the small discs were used. Both require for 


best work, that the driver should keep his 
team in the right place all the time, lapping 
just half, when deep work is being done, 
though in some cases either harrow may be 
used profitably running full width and without 
lapping. Careless driving with either will lay 
a field all in ridges in a short time, which will 
require much labor in levelling. Each will do 
more than double the work of any of the old 
forms of drag harrow, and with no more 
power from the team, while the driver can 
ride instead of tramping till his feet are blis- 
terea and his legs aching with fatigue. 

If any reader desires us to give an opmion 
as to which, on the whole, is the better im- 
plement, we are inclined to think he will 
have to allow us to wait till one or the other 
breaks or wears out. Qur best advice to 
doubting and waiting farmers who need a disc 
harrow, (aud we consider it as indispensable 
as a plough,) is to purchase of the nearest 
agent, or whichever can be placed on the 
farm with the least cost, trouble and delay. 
Either will pay for itself in a very few years, 
while if well cared tor, it should last an or- 
dinary farmer many years, perhaps as long as 
he will need s harrow. 

Before leaving the subject of pulverizing 
harrows, we deem it proper to call attention 
to the use of the horse hoe or cultivator, made 
by Everett & Small, and fitted for deep, 
two-horse work. Every implement has its 
limit of power to accomplish work. Ifa ma- 
chine, like a harrow, tor instance, works very 
wide, and covers a large breadth at a single 
sweep, it must necessarily work shallow, un- 
less a double power is attached. ‘The cultiva- 
tor alluded to is suitable for one horse or two, 
according to the depth itis run. With two 
horses we can thoroughly stir the soil fully 
six inches deep and two and a half feet wide, 
leaving the soil as well loosened and better 
mixed than by any one horse plough, and 
since its acquaintance, the one horse plough 
has found no place among our list of needed 
tarm implements, as the long shanked cultiva- 
tor, with its three 
persedes it. 


gang ploughs, entirely su- 


Under certain conditions, we find the use of 
this cultivator preferable to the disc harrow, 
though it is much harder to follow it on foot 
than to ride the harrow. A feeble man would 
prefer the riding harrow every time, even if 
it took a little longer to thoroughly pulverize 
a field. The 
coarser than a one horse plough. 


cultivator leaves the surface 
The dise 
harrow may, by care, be run so as to leave 
the land ready for the roller, but on farms of 
any considerable size, the new wide spreading 
smoothing harrows will be found as indispen- 
sable when their merits become known, as 
was formerly the old A harrow, with its 
heavy oak timber and clumsy iron teeth held 
in place by wooden keys. 

Not many months ago, we published an 
editorial in these columns, setting forth some 
of the merits of the Thomas smoothing har- 
row, not only as an implement for smoothing 
and levelling fields to be seeded, but also for 
destroying small weeds in corn fields while 
the corn is young and growing. At the field 
trial of ploughs and harrows, the Thomas 
smoothing barrow had a rival in Hughes’ new, 
jointed, three section, steel, castor-toothed 
smoothing harrow, shown by J. A. Smith, for 
the Higganum Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
and Hartford, Conn. ‘This harrow has eight 
four teeth, each being bent at a double ang 
and set loosely in the frame, so they may 
move freely to unload any obstruction that it 


ve 
! 
ie, 


may gather while being drawn over the fields. 
Like the Thomas harrow, it is furnished with 
a seat for the driver, which is more of a relief 
to the man than to the team, where the soil is 
very deep and mellow. In sucha soil either 
harrow will work better under a light boy than 
aheavy man. The Hughes harrow we find, 
by trial under various conditions, seems ca- 
pable of doing more hard scratching and dig- 
ging than the Thomas, but its greater num- 
ber of teeth, with their double angles, are less 
self clearing than the straighter rigged teeth 
of the Thomas Harrow. Both do very ex- 
cellent work, as smoothers and levellers, and 
being about ten feet wide they do their work 
very rapidly. 

With such implements as were shown at 
this trial, the turning and working of the soil 
becomes a pleasure, rather than a burden, and 
instead of keeping good plough land in grass 
till the product runs down to less than a ton 
per acre, a farmer may now plough and culti- 
vate often, and by so doing grow more abun- 
dant crops, while at the same time his land 
will increase in fertility by the cultivation it 
receives, and the vegetable matter so fre- 
quently turned under. It has long been ad- 
mitted that cultivation 
with such clumsy ploughs, harrows and other 


enriches soils, but 
implements as were in common use but a few 
years ago, and which may still be found occa- 
sionally on farms in New England, the profit- 
ableness of such culture was not always ap- 
preciable. 

In closing this report, we wish to tender 
thanks to the members of the Franklin Far- 
mers’ Club, who kindly furnished teams for the 
trial, and to each and every manufacturer 
and dealer who contributed to the success oi 
the day by sending implements and attending 
the trial in person. It was not a collection 
ot second class goods, like Pindar’s razors, 
made to sell, but every implement was 
the best the contributor could bring. Nota 
single poor implement was shown. And yet, 
with such opportunities as inventors have in 
trials of this kind tor comparing their inven- 
tions with those of other inventors, it is not 
too much to expect that a few years hence 
still better implements will be offered the tar- 
mer than can be shown to-day. The man, 
however, who waits for the latest invention or 
improvement that shall be made, and in the 
meantime wears his life and strength away 
using tools that should have been discarded a 
half score of years ago, is penny wise and 
pound foolish. Good tools are much the 
cheapest. 





BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


Mail advices confirm recent cables respect- 
ing the poor quality of the beet root crop in 
Europe. The Journal des Fabricants de 
Sucre of October 6th, says:—‘‘It is now 
doubtful whether the hopes of a large crop 
will be realized. The quality everywhere will 
be only mediocre. France—A lower tempe- 
rature with heavy and general rains has pre- 
vailed. The weight of the root is increased, 
and the yield per hectare will doubtless ex- 
ceed former estimates. Unfortunately, the 
quality of the root has suffered considerably 
in consequence of the vegetation being re- 
newed. Manufacturing has commenced, the 
density of the juice is found to be weak, and 
not indicative of a plant rich in sugar. Un- 
less the roots give better results later on the 
saccharine will be below rather than above 
the small proportionate yield of last year. 
The out-turn is certain to be very irregular. 
Germany—The quality, which had deterio- 
rated by the rains, has not improved, in con- 
sequence of their continuation. Unless fa- 
vorable weather sets in the expectations of 
three or four weeks ago are not likely to be 
realized. Austria—The weather has again 
been unfavorable though not so bad as during 
the previous week. Manufacturing in many 
cases is consequently delayed. The greater 
number of manufactories do not commence till 
between October 5th and 10th. 








LATE GARDEN WORK. 


It is to be presumed that every prudent far- 
mer and gardener will be in tolerable readiness 
for winter before this is published; that his 
crops will all be stored in safe keeping, and 
the fall ploughing either done or nearly so, 
and whatever trees or small fruits are to be 
planted 
There are, however, several jobs that perhaps 
have been neglected in the general hurry, oc- 


have already been properly set. 


casioned by the great crop of apples, and it is 
not too late to attend to them as long as the 
ground remains unfrozen, and the snow has 
not whitened the ground. 

Hot bed frames may be put in order now 
for spring work, and the loam covered to pro- 
tect it from freezing. The bed will not be 
required for starting garden seeds till late in 
February or March Ist, but at that season of 
the year everything is bound up in snow and 
ice. The hot bed is so very useful in starting 
the seeds of early vegetables and flowers, and 
has come to be regarded as ao necessary that 
it is a pity its construction is not better un- 
Nearly all the books and almanacs 
tell us we must make a pit three or four feet 


derstood. 


deep, and fill it with hot manure, and then 
Beds 
thus made will require incessant airing night 


cover with about four inches of loam. 


and day, and very copious watering to pre- 
vent everything from drying up. ‘The fact is, 
that one foot of good heating material covered 
with four to ten inches of loam is far better 
and quite warm enough for our severest 
March days. ‘he less depth of loam will an- 
swer for the tropical seeds of tomato, egg 
while the 
greater depth will allow a cooler bed for the 
cabbage, 
In fact the hardy seeds will 
germinate well with less heating material than 


plant, cucumbers and peppers, 


hardier seeds of lettuce, radish, 
cauliflower, &c. 


above named; eight or ten inches of good, 
hot manure covered with six inches of loam is 
Thus it 
need no deep and troublesome pit with ex- 


about right. will be seen that we 
pensive frame to match, but only two planks, 
one 2x12, the other 2x9, and long enough to 
receive our sashes, with two other pieces six 
Place these planks on 
edge so that the wider one will be two inches 


feet long for the ends. 


above the surface of the ground, the other 
just touching the level surface at just six feet 
distance. They are held in position by Ix4 
inch stakes firmly driven into the ground and 
nailed on. When the sashes are placed across 
this frame they will have a pitch of five inches 
toward the south or southeast. The earth 
should be banked up around the frame out- 
side, half way up the plank ; inside the frame 
it should be spaded fine and thrown away 
from the lower plank and against the higher 
one. The spot where the bed is placed must 
be well drained, and protected from floods of 
surface water, and should also be well shel- 
tered from the north and west winds by 6 
tight board fence six feet high. It is well to 
give this fence a slight inclination from the 
bed out of perpendicular, so that when the 
mats and shutters are leaned up against it 
they will not so readily tumble down in windy 
weather. 

When the planks have been placed in posi- 
tion and banked, the whole is covered with 
nearly a foot of bog hay and leaves or other 
litter to keep out frost. It can then be opened 
and put in use at any time required. 

To prepare the bed in spring, begin three or 
four days before the time it will be needed, so 
as to allow the first rank heat to subside. Rake 
off the litter and dig out the loam till the pit 
is 20 to 24 inches deep below the top of the 
plank, then have ready some smoking hot fresh 
horse dung, 
put in ten or twelve inches of the dung in the 
bottom of the pit, carefully beating it down 


not too strong but freshly made, 


with the fork and treading it solid ; cover im- 
mediately with loam six to ten inches deep. 
The surface of the loam in the bed when done 
should be about three inches from the glass, 
it will soon settle so as to give six inches or 
more. 

The essential points to be remembered in 
choosing a spot for the hot bed, are good 
drainage, a sheltered position as to north and 
west wind, and a convenient supply of water. 
If the latter can be put under pressure and ap- 
plied with the hose, it will be found very con- 
venient and well worth the expense, if much is 
to be done with the beds. In preparing plants 
for setting out, a great deal of water is re- 
quired ; a dry bed will soak at least 5 gallons 
of water to each sash without being too wet. 


Raking Leaves for Litter 

may often be done in dry weather after tae 
ground has frozen, before the snow falls. Large 
two bushel baskets and a hay rigging are the 
best tools for gathering them; they make ex- 
cellent covering for cabbage and celery pits 
and when mixed half and half with hot horse 
dung make excellent heating material for hot 
beds, better in fact than the manure alone; 
and for mulching currant bushes or other small 
fruits they are first rate. This is the best time 
too to place the winter covering on the straw- 
berry vines and spinach beds, just after the 
ground has frozen, but before the snow falls. 
The covering should lie as lightly as possible ; 
the best materials are evergreen boughs, mead- 
ow sedge or eel grass. Its cbief use is to shield 
the leaves from the sun, and if too much cov- 
ering is applied it sometimes causes the plants 
to rot. Strawberries will not usually winter 
well without covering, but spinach often does 
quite as well uncovered. 

Any boulder stones that need removal from 
the fields can be blasted out after the ground 
is frozen, if they cnn be well dug around be- 
tore freezing. 

Draining can also be done to good advantage 
even in pretty severe weather in winter, if the 
drains are opened before freezing and the 
ditches kept loose by frequent ploughing. 

W. D. Pursricr. 





SEED OIL MEAL FOR 


CATTLE. 


COTTON 


From a very careful observer in New 
Hampshire, we have received a letter con- 
cerning some experiments made last season 
in feeding cotton seed oil meal to milch cows, 
the results being very satisfactory so far as 
the cows were affected. They gave liberal 
quantities of good, rich milk, and gained in 
weight so they made good beef by the end of 
the trial, but the skimmed milk being fed to 
calves to be raised, appeared to affect them in- 
juriously, causing a looseness of the bowels, 
bordering very closely on disease. After the 
cotton seed was withheld from the cows the 
calves recovered. This fall, the experiment 
was repeated with like results. The cows 
were given about two quarts of cotton seed 
meal per day, in addition to corn meal and 
wheat shorts. 

The writer would like to learn if others 
have had a like experience in feeding calves 
upon milk given by cows which have been fed 
upon cotton seed meal. Our correspondent 
would not wish to prejudice any one against 
the use of cotton seed meal for cows, but is 
anxious to obtain any facts bearing on the 
subject. It must be remembered that cotton 
seed meal is one of the richest foods that are 
fed to milch cows, and that, according to 
chemical analyses, a small ration fed daily, in 
connection with inferior fodder, like swale 
hay, or over-ripe straw, makes such inferior 
food equal to good English hay. Now, if two 
quarts of this meal is given in addition to 





corn meal and shorts, or other grain, in liberal 


quantity, and good English hay, it makes an 
excessively rich food, a mixture that many 
cows could not follow and long remain healthy. 
We have very little doubt that the rich food 
given, of which cotton seed meal formed a 
part, caused the scouring of the calves. Two 
quarts of cotton seed meal is a very liberal 
ration, given with other hearty food, although 
we have known cows fora while to do well 
when eating double that amount. In feeding 
cotton seed meal, one should begin with small 
quantities; a pint a day is enough, but the 
quantity may be safely doubled after a short 
time, and if the other food is poor, may again 
be doubled. One quart per day is as much 
as we should feel safe in giving, in connection 
with plenty of other grain and good hay. 

We shall be glad to hear from other cor- 
respondents who may have had experience in 
feeding cows and calves in the way mentioned 
by our correspondent. The subject is a 
proper one for farmers’ clubs to take up, not 
only for discussion alone, but for actual ex- 
periment, that facts may be obtained which 
can be depended upon. 





SWAMP MUCK AS A FERTILIZER. 


One of the most interesting bulletins that 
have been issued from the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station has just been received from the 
director, Prof. S. W. Johnson, containing 
thirteen analyses of samples of meadow muck, 
sent in by farmers living in different sections 
of the State. The samples were taken from near 
the surface, and from some feet below; from 
deep beds and from swales, where the muck 
was largely mixed with sand and other coarse 
material, washed fromthe uplands. One sam- 
ple was taken from a swamp where vegetation 
refused to grow, from some cause unknown to 
the owner. Several samples were received in 
the green state, just as taken from the swamp, 
with other samples of the same, after being 
dug and exposed to the action of the weather 
fora year or more. ‘The samples were mostly 
received from farmers who wish to know if 
their muck is worth digging and hauling to the 
stables for absorbents, or to use directly on 
the soil as a manure for crops. In the thirteen 
samples reported, the value of each varies ac- 
cording to the proportion of sand and clay in- 
termixed, and also according to the amount of 
water it contains. Excluding the water and 
ash substances, the organic matter remaining 
shows from 1.10 per cent of nitrogen as the 
lowest, to 3.44 as the highest, in the 13 sam- 
ples. The organic matter ranges from 7.55 per 
cent to 55.57 per cent. The water content va- 
ries from 32.08 to 87.13 per cent, and the ash, 
including sand, &c., from 1.09 to 45.01. With 
such widely differing results, it is not strange 
that farmers entertain very widely differing 
opinions concerning the value of muck as a fer- 
tilizer for upland. But ten of the 13 samples 
contain, in their organic matter, over two per 
cent of nitrogen, or as much as many of the 
commercial fertilizers sold inthe market. The 
sample which seemed poisonous to vegetation 
was taken from a drained swamp, owned by 
Augustus Storrs, Mansfield, and was found to 
contain large quantities of iron salts, mainly 
proto-sulphate of iron, the same thing as cop- 
peras or green vitriol, which if present in large 
proportion is poisonous to vegetation. Leached 
ashes or lime are required for such land, to 
correct the difficulty. ‘The conclusion to be 
drawn from a study of the tables, is that, ex- 
cept in rare cases, swamp muck is valuable as 
a fertilizer, in proportion to the contents of 
material that fire will burn, and poor in pro- 
portion to the amount of sand and clay, and 
other inorganic material. As an absorbent it 
is valuable in proportion to its freedom from 
moisture, which is true of al! material used for 
this purpose. The poisonous salts will wash 
out by exposure, and for this reason, as well as 
to free it from surplus water, muck is much 
better for being ‘‘weathered” a year or more 
before it is drawn to the stables. Some sam- 
ples, however, which are rich in organic mat- 
ter and which are tolerably dry, when dug, may 
be valuable for immediate use as top dressing 
on uplands. Asa rule, however, the best use 
that can be made of dry muck is to mix it with 
animal manures to absorb the liquids which 
otherwise would run to waste. The alkalies in 
the manure also have a good effect on the 
muck, correcting its poisonous character where 
salts exist, the same as would ashes or lime. 
Readers who have large muck beds, and who 
may desire to investigate the muck question 
further, will find much that will interest them 
in Prof. Johnson's report, in the transactions 
of the Connecticut State Agricultural Society 
for the year 1858. The report was afterward 
revised, and enlarged, and published by the 
Orange Judd Co., under the title *‘ Peat and 
its uses as Fertilizer and Fuel.” 





SUGAR FROM CORN STALKS AND 


CANE. 


Professor Charles Dole, of the Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt., has been experi- 
menting with stalks of the Sanford corn for 
syrup making, and gives his experience in & 
letter to the Green Mountain Freeman. He 
finds the corn is not in its best condition for 
sugar making till the ears are at the right age 
tor boiling for table use, and from that on- 
ward till it is fully ripe. His machinery was 
quite crude, plain wooden rollers and tubs 
for the juice, placed under them, and not all 
the juice was obtained, but enough to warrant 
the expectation of a yield of fifty or more gal- 
lons of good syrup per acre, after the ears are 
harvested. The Sanford is a large white va- 
riety of field corn. Prof. Dole also experi- 
mented with early amber cane, and found the 
syrup of better quality, and a larger yield per 
acre, but the stalks are worth little for feed- 
ing, compared to corn stalks, after the juice is 
expressed. The amber cane has done so well 
in New England the past season, that many 
farmers will prepare for growing it on a larger 
scale next season. 

A gentleman in Franklin, Mass., who is 
perfectly familiar with syrup and sugar making 
at the West, from the old, late variety of 
Chinese cane, intends sending West for the 
necessary machinery for expressing the juice. 
He will make or procure the evaporating pans 
here, which are similar to those used in maple 
orchards. On the whole, the outlook is fa- 
vorable to a better grade of sweetening for 
our buckwheat cakes in the future, than comes 
in West India molasses hogsheads. 





Beer FROM CoRN—Since the repeal of the 
malt tax in Great Britain, chemists and brewers 
having been making scientific investigations 
into the methods of manufacturing the nation- 
al drink, and the possibility of finding a substi- 
tute for barley malt. It has been found that 
the old process of malting barley has been 
unnecessarily expensive, and that there are 
cheaper processes of preparing the grain so as 
to be used in brewing. By the use of these 
processes Indian corn can be made to serve 
instead of the more costly grain, and, it is 
claimed, with equally satisfactory results. 
Should this discovery prove to be practical, a 
good and cheap beer could be manufactured, 
which would find a ready and increasing sale 
among the lower classes in England, who are 
the largest consumers of this beverage. This 
would at the same time offer a new and very 
extensive market for the surplus corn crop of 
America, as corn can be grown here cheaper 





than in any other country. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—Mr. A. 8. Cramton of Rutland, Vt., has raised 
during the past season, on six acres of land, 920 
bushels of ears of sound corn, an average of 153 
bushels tothe acre. He also harvested 9 bushels 
of rye from a field of two acres, in seventy days 
from the time of sowing. 

—From all we can learn thus far as to the ex- 
periments made by the Department of Agriculture 
in the manufacture of sugar from the “amber 
cane,” the prospects of success are not flattering. 
Prof. Goessman is reported as having no faith in 
the cane as a sugar crop, though he believes that 
the manufacture of syrup may be made profitable 
in some sections of the country. 

—Ruta-bagas and turnips, when stored in bulk, 
are liable to be injured by the natural heat gen- 
erated. A good plan for storing them is to place 
them in long trenches about a foot and a half wide 
and two feet deep. Only about a foot deep of the 
roots should be placed in the trenches, and then 
they should be covered lightly with earth, the 
trench being filled entirely when the weather be- 
omes cold. Litter may be thrown over also, if 
necessary. 

—Agricultural Commissioner Le Duc’s tea grow- 
ing enterprise has provoked a great deal of un- 
necessary comment, and has been the subject of 
considerable ridicule in the daily press. The fact 
however remains that a planter near Savannah, 
Ga., who had, in years gone by, had some experi- 
ence in the cultivation of the tea plant in India, 
has now 25,000 plants growing, from which he has 
produced samples which are pronounced by New 
York experts to be fully equal to imported tea 
worth 50 cents per pound. 

—Potato growers in England are giving consid- 
erable attention to planting potatoes in autumn, 
but it is claimed that nothing is gained over thos« 
planted in spring. A gentleman in 
planted potatoes in October, 1879, and covered 
them with sea weed. 
able, there being no frost of any account. The 


Cobasset 
The winter was very favor- 


potatoes came up very early, but not many days 
in advance of a few chance sown ones which were 
not covered. They did not ripen, however, many 


days in advance of those planted in April. 


—The horse market in England is at present 
overstocked. One reason for this is said to be the 
probable rise in the price of oats and fodder dur- 
ing the ensuing winter. 
arded, which, if true, is very marked, namely, 
that the upper classes are cutting 
penses in every direction. At Tattersall’s recently 
a very large number of well-proportioned, good 
looking carriage and saddle horses were disposed 
of at something above merely nominal prices, 
$131.25 being taken for animals that would, under 
other circumstances, have fetched $575 or $400. 


Another cause is haz- 


down their ex- 


Very many had been sent from Ireland, their own- 
ers not being any longer able to drive their car- 


riages. 





Correspondence. 


For tne New England Farmer. 


* HERDING CATTLE.” 


A Visit to a Kansas Cow Camp. 


Thore is a great deal of pleasure and excite- 
ment about ranche life in the far West; there 
is a@ freshness and decided novelty about it, 
which usually takes with one visiting the plains 
for the first time. Your correspondent had 
the pleasure of visiting some of the best cattle 
ranches of Colorado, Kansas and Wyoming 
during the past summer, and one in particular, 
owned by a Boston gentleman, where I spent 
several weeks, I propose to give your readers 
a short description of. I arrived at Dodge City 
from the West, a station onthe A. T.&S. F. 
R. R. one Friday evening in August last, this 
station, being the nearest point by rail to my 
friend’s ranche. Dodge City is simply a small 
collection of buildings, a mere village, and not 
at all as the name implies—a city. It is quite 
a head-quarters for cattle men, being directly 
on the Texan trail, over which most of the 
Texas cattle sold in Kansas and Wyoming are 
driven. During the building of the Atchison 
road, and then in its palmiest days, Dodge 
City was as rough, as the roughest of western 
frontier towns; but better civilization has now 
setin, and it is comparatively quict ; although 
a shooting scrape, with a man tor breakfast, is 
not at all an uncommon occurrence. The night 
spent at the Dodge House, an early departure 
for the ranche was made. It was thirty miles 
directly south, on Bluff Creek, and reached by 
the government stage route to Texas. A light 
wagon drawn by a pair of Bronchos, saddles in 
case of a break-down, rifles and blankets were 
our outfit. An old plainsman, dressed in 
fringed buckskin and broad sombrero, who had 
come to Kansas in its early days, been through 
its troubles and triumphs and knew the country 
a great deal better than he did his mother, was 
my driver and guide. It was a tiresome jour- 
ney, over a perfectly barren waste, devoid ot 
any particular scenery, and very hot, although 
a *‘ Kansas zephyr” (breezes that blow contin- 
ually on the plains), tempered the heat of the 
scorching sun. We passed through countless 
numbers of cattle, stretching away as tar as 
the eye could reach, and prairie-dog towns in 
abundance. We were all dey on the trail, as our 
Bronchos were slow, and it was late in the af- 
ternoon before the ranche came insight. I re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from the proprietor, 
Mr. Bullard, and was invited to make myself 
at home. I was somewhat disappointed in the 
looks of things. 1 expected to find some com- 
fortable ranche buildings, and a creek, for my 
guide told me it was Blutf Creek ranche where 
I was going. Instead there was simply a lay- 
out on the leeward side of a wagon, and as tar 
as a creek was concerned, the sandy bed of a 
long ago dried-up stream, was all there was to 
be seen. Its course through the country was 


pretty well defined, however, by a steep bluff 


about fifty feet high and fringed by willows 
and cottonwood. There was plenty of water 
in the spring and fall, they told me, and was 
plenty now, at a sink some two miles west of 
the place. The cattle were feeding all about 
us, covering an area of several miles. I have 
forgotten how many there were, probably some 
thousands, for it took five men to herd them, 
and riding ponies to the number of twenty ; 
these latter constitute a lot by themselves, 
known as ‘‘the horse herd,” and what are not 
in use run wild about the camp. Supper was 
now ready, and the herders who were then on 
duty coming in, we seated ourselves around 
the fire, which was made of burning cow dung, 
known on the plains as ‘‘huffalo chips,” it be- 
coming dry and hard in that dry and clear at- 
mosphere, and sends off while burning very 
little smell. It makes a very hot fire, and is 
preferred by many to wood. We had hot 
bread, which was hastily stirred up from flour, 
baking powder and water, and baked in a Dutch 
oven placed in the ashes; coffee, dried beef 
and baked beans, baked in a tin pail placed in 
a hole inthe ground where a fire [iad been pre- 
viously made. They said they must have beans 
at least once a week, it seemed so homelike— 
Boston beans, you know. This was our bill of 
fare, and it tasted, to me, better than any din- 
ner ever has since. After supper, it was then 
growing quite dark, the cattle were rounded 
up in a bunch near the camp and taken in 
charge by the two boys, who were to guard 
them during the night. The horse herd was 
next driven up, and those which were selected 
to beused during the night were fed a little corn, 
saddled, bridled and picketed near by. The 
rest, with those that had been used during the 
day, were allowed to gallop away and take care 
of themselves. A fresh horse for each man, 
whether on duty or not, was saddled and 
picketed ready for any emergency that might 
occur during the night, for the cattle are often- 
times very restless, and liable to a stampede. 
Frequently, on what seems to bid fair for a 
pleasant night, the cattle are herded and lying 
down quietly, one of those storms peculiar to 
the plains comes up all of a sudden, and if ac- 
companied by heavy rain, thunder and light- 
ning, the cattle will most surely stampede, scat- 
ter and go withthe storm. Then there is work 
indeed for the cow boy. 

Several days after my arrival, on one of the 
most beautiful evenings I ever saw, a bright 
moon and a perfectly cloudless sky, there 
came upa thunder storm. The cattle remain- 
ed quiet fora while, but soon, their backs 
becoming wet, they got up, two or three at a 
time, and commenced to move; slowly at 
first, then faster, and with every flash of light- 
ning and clap of thunder, they would start 
and run a little, until finally they all broke in- 
to a mad gallop, and the whole dark mass of 
moving creatures went over the plains, taking 
oueglling before them. We were ott, all 
hands, that night, trying to hold those cattle. 
We succeeded in stopping about half; the 
rest, after scouting the plains the greater part 
of the next day, we found, and drove them 
back to the remainder of the herd. Cattle 
are often lost in this way, and remain away 
for months, not being found until the spring or 
fall roundup. On occasions like this, the 





herder is exposed to considerable danger, for 
should his pony stumble while cutting out, 
that is, singling out any one particular animal 
from the herd, or while trying to turn a lot of 
frightened wild cattle, he would be trampled 
into an unrecognized mass. A broken leg or 
an arm from such @ cause is quite common. 
Our herd were mostly three-year-old steers, 
although there were some cows and calves. 
A three-year-old steer is about as free and 
lawless a creature as you can find anywhere ; 
he is easily frightened, and will do about as 
he has a mind to; while a herd composed of 
cows and calves, one would find but little 
trouble in keeping together. This was about 
our life at Bluff Creek. We herded cattle 
all day, and, I may say, all night. We slept 
on the ground, wrapped in our blankets, eat 
plain, healthy food, grew fat and were happy ; 
and when the time came to leave, we regretted 
it immensely. We had excellent shooting ; 
ducks and antelopes in abundance. This 
broke up the monotony of the camp life. 
Several hundred of the steers were to be sold 
this fall, and the next week after I left, were 
driven to Dodge, and put aboard the cars, and 
perhaps by this time, I think it quite likely, 
are crossing the Atlantic to furnish Jobn Bull 
with roast beef. LEE. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR. 


I see that some of your corresponde»t« re 
alarmed at the terrible prospect that # g od 
deal of cider will be made this fall from our 
superabundant apple crop, and that possibly 
some of it may be drunk this winter. The 
question of the abstract right or wrong of 
cider drinking, is one which I do not propose 
to discuss, for it is my belief that the discus- 
sion of such questions by newspaper corres- 
pondents does very little good, as it adds 
nothing to knowledge, and is always argued, 
on both sides, from prejudice and a desire to 
make out a case rather than to convert the 
opponent. 

jut if one does not care to drink cider nor 
to sell it to other people to drink, there is one 
use to which it can be put, that no person can 
make serious objection to on moral grounds, 
except perhaps some of the ‘‘hygienic reform- 
ers” who are always finding out that articles 
of common daily use for food are highly inju- 
rious to health, and who would condemn us 
all to live upon such food and drink as their 
own dyspeptic stomachs or disordered imagi- 
nations restrict them to. I have heard, from 
some of these health reformers, as severe 
diatribes against roast beef, as ever temper- 
ance reformer launched against whiskey, and 
I remember one enthusiastic hygienist who 
maintained that bread, so far from being ‘‘the 
staff of life,” was in very deed and truth 
a terribly unwholesome thing, almost ‘‘the 
source of all our woe.” 

However, I didn’t start out to discuss hy- 
giene any more than temperance. I did in- 
tend to say something about vinegar, and may 
get to it before I get through. That's what 
we can do with our cider, and not hurt any- 
body's feelings: we can make vinegar of it. 
We might perhaps make cider apple sauce, 
and so get rid of more of our superfluous 
apples, but the Shakers have a sort of mo- 
nopoly of that branch of the business, and 
besides c-der apple sauce is eaten with roast 
pork, and pork is ‘‘pisen” to a health reformer, 
and more than all that, all the cider apple 
sauce I ever saw was so sour that it would eat 
a hole through a tin can in half an hour, and 
had to be packed in wooden buckets to re- 
strain its destructive tendencies. 

But I am again wandering from the vinegar 
question. The Legislature of Massachusetts 
last year passed a law denouncing severe pen- 
alties upon the manufacture of vinegar from 
anything else than cider, or the sale of such 
spurious product, and providing for the ap 
pomtment of inspectors of vinegar in the 
cities, and in the large towns where enough 
of the article is made or sold, to make inspec- 
tion necessary. This of course is to prevent 
the sale of preparations of sulphuric acid 
and other irritant poisons which have been 
masquerading in our markets in the sweet 
simplicity of ‘‘pure cider vinegar,” or the 
more stylish, and perhaps more dangerous, 
guise of ‘‘white wine vinegar,” which latter 
article, by the way, was never known to be 
any relation, however remote or illegitimate, 
to the fruit of the vine. 

There are various comparatively rapid 
processes for making vinegar, and in the man- 
ufacture of large quantities it may sometimes 
be necessary or advisable to use such. These 
processes depend for their efficacy upon the 
exposure of a large surface of the liquid to 
the air, by allowing the cider to trickle over 
loose shavings, or by forcing bubbles of air 
through it. Special buildings and appliances 
are needed for any of these methods of manu- 
facture, and they are beyond the reach of 
most farmers. Besides, the vinegar is not as 
good as when made by slower processes. In- 
deed it is my opinion, from an experience otf 
several years, that, the more slowlf cider is 
turned into vinegar, the better will be the 
product. It is a common practice among far- 
mers in this vicinity, to make their vinegar 
year after year in the same casks, drawing it 
off when sold, into clean barrels for trans- 
portation. ‘These old casks are eaough to 
make a man sick of vinegar simply to look at 
them. ‘To be sure the cider sours more rap- 
idly in them than in a clean cask, but the re- 
sulting product is coarse, crude, and nasty. 

By tar the better way of making vinegar is 
to first manufacture the cider as carefully and 
cleanly as if for drinking or bottling. Let it 
remain for a week or two in open tubs to fer- 
ment, until it has passed through the vinous 
fermentation and has become tolerably clear. 
Then if it is desired to make a light colored 
vinegar, filter through animal charcoal. Bone 
black, or charred leather makes the best filter 
Bore a hole in one end ofa tight keg, and 
nail a bit of cotton flannel over it on the in 
side; then put in about three inches of clean 
sand, and half fill the keg with the charcoal ; 
run the cider through this and put it at once 
into perfectly sweet casks; those which have 
previously held alcohol are the very best, and 
next those in which rum or whiskey has been 
kept. Nothing whatever should be added to 
the juice, except a small amount of old vine- 
gar, or ‘‘mother” from an old cask. 


vinegar, soaks strips of heavy straw paper in 
strong old vinegar, or in yeast, and suspends 
them in the liquid, from the bunghole of the 
barrel. The barrel should not be quite full, 
and should be placed on its side, with the 
bung out, in awarm place. The better the 
cider, the better will be the vinegar made 
from it; that is the richer the juice is in 
saccharine matter, the stronger will be the 
vinegar. Cider made from unripe or from 
rotten apples, will ferment and sour into vine- 
gar, but it will be poor stuff. The warmer 
the temperature, and the more the air has ac- 
cess to the cider, the quicker will be the 
process of souring, but as [ have already said 
[ think a too rapid process undesirable. 

With regard to selling, don’t be in a hurry. 
There is always a market for a good article, 
and as yet that market is not overstocked, 
though just at the present time prices are low. 
Still, even at present rates, there is more mon- 
ey to be got for ordinary apples in the form of 
vinegar or cider, than in any other way. 

Let me say here, although perhaps it is not 
strictly germain to my topic, that I do not 
agree with the talk I have seen lately in the 
agricultural papers about the value of apples 
as food for stock. They are, in my opinion, 
moderately good for swine, if fed cooked ; but 
I believe that feeding raw apples to milch 
cows isa great error. I have proved to my 
own satisfaction, (or rather dissatisfaction, ) 
that they will cause a cow to fall off in milk, 
and even to godry. An apple now and then 
will not injure any animal, but as a food to be 
relied on to produce a return in milk, flesh, or 
labor, I think them worthless and possibly 
dangerous. S. P. 

Lincoln, Mass., Nov. 13, 1880. 


Selections. 
SAVING FODDER. 





A large stock and a short supply of food 
have compelled us to study economy in feed- 
ing. Our system, as now fairly inaugurated, 
results in saving everything, that is, every sort 
of fodder is made and food is eaten up. The 
breeding sheep are fed straw in the morning, 
and a gill of buckwheat each, at noon they get 
another feeding of straw, and at night hay. In 
the morning the racks are cleared, and the 
pens raked down to the solid manure, and the 
entire quantity taken to the stable and fed to 
the young cattle. They eat this readily, as they 
get no other, and do just as well as if fed fresh 
forage from the barn. Nothing is wasted by 
the sheep. The horses are made to eat the 
contents of their racks clean, and they do just 
as well and better than to have a lot of hay 


One of 
my neighbors who makes large quantities of 





left in the racks after each feeding. By this | 
manner of feeding they are not allowed to | 
gorge themselves, which is a good foundativn | 
for heaves, and a common one, and their ap- 
petites are kept keen, which improves diges- | 
tion. An empty manger is always a good ap- 
petizer, and when stuffed is a yes one. An 
animal can feed too much as well as too little. 
The manure from the horse stable is kept sep- 
arate from that of the cow-stable, and care- 
fully thrown into a pile by itself. When the 
cattle are turned into the yard in the middle 
of the day there is no waste from the horse- 
stable. The cows are all fed in the stable, all 
they will eat up clean, so there is but little re- 
fuse, and what there is, is used for bedding the | 
horse. Every animal is fed in a stable, and 
never inthe yard. This is the daily round, 
and the way we make fodder go as far as pos- 
sible.—F’. /). Curtis, in Land and Home. 





Writing upon a topic in which almost every 
farmer in the land has felt a deep interest at | 
some period of his farming experience, the 
Rural New Yorker says :— 

One of the most perplexing questions with 
which the farmer has to deal, 1s when to sell 
his farm produce so as to realize the highest 
possible price for it. It is straight forward | 
work to raise a crop and prepare it for mar- 
ket, but to decide upon the exact time to sell | 
it and the price it should bring is quite an- | 
other thing. Almost any product of the farm 
will bring more at some part of the year than 
at any other; but that time varies in different 
years, and it is not always easy to foretell 
when that time will come, or to recognize it | 
on its arrival. If a farmer harvests a crop, he 
feels that he should receive the highest mar- 
ket price for it, and so, when he has prepared 
it for market, he is sometimes undecided 
whether to sell at once or hold it in hopes of 
arise in the price. It is impossible to give | 
any rule by which a person can decide the 
time to sell any crop to the best advantage. 
Some farmers are in the habit of keeping their 
produce too long, and are thereby sometimes 
heavy losers. <A case of this kind came under 
my notice, of a farmer who once received the 
enormous price of $2.50 per bushel for a larye 
crop of wheat. He was thought by his neigh- 
bors to have been very fortunate; but it 
proved the reverse, for since then he has not 
been willing to sell any crop of grain at a fair, 
remunerative price, but always ‘thangs on” for 
more, sometimes for years, and almost always 
with loss 

Here is one of the greatest advantages that 
a farmer may receive from reading agricultu- 
ral papers. The market reports are of great 
use to those who know how to utilize them 
From them we learn the state of the markets 
in the principal centres, and the progress and 
the prospects of all the principal farm crops in 
different parts of the country, by which we 
may judge if there is likely to be a scarcity or 
a surplus in any product we may have to sell. 
If we find, from these reports, that in a great 
many parts of the country a certain crop is 
unusually poor, it is reasonable to judge that 
the demand for that product will improve, or 
if for any reason there is a light crop of some 
certain product in some foreign country, thus 
causing a great foreign demand, we can also 
hope, with reason for higher prices for that 
particular article. 

But there are other things to be considered 
beside a probable rise in price, in holding 
farm produce. In all the products of the 
farm there is, of necessity, a constant waste. 
Loss of weight from shrinkage, damage from 
rats and mice, insurance, and interest on the 
money that it would bring, should all be ta- 
ken into account. Doubtless the best time to 
sell produce, in the long run, is as soon after 
it is ready for market as we can receive a fair 
price for it, nnless for some good reason there 
is a reasonable prospect of a better market in 
the future. 

So far as relates to live stock, we believe 
that many a farmer will agree with the above 
views, in so far, at least, as relates to market- 
ing as soon as the stock is fully ripe. Last 
fall, and in the early part of last winter, for 
example, prices for hogs advanced swiftly and 
to a much higher figure, we venture to say, 
than any farmer in the courtry expected to 
see, but hundreds who had resolved to cut 
loose as soon as hogs should reach four cents, 
immediately resolved, when that figure was 
reached, to hang on for five cents. In many 
an instance, opportunity offered to sell for 
prices very close to five cents, but there was 
a determination to hold on until the ‘‘even 
money” could be obtained. Meantime, the 
stock, in many instances, long passed full ma- 
turity, and all the food afterward given, until 
sold, was so much thrown away. Added to 
this should be the labor, the risk of loss by 
death or accident, and the interest on the 
money value of the stock, and we have a tol 
erably correct idea of the loss which the far- 
mer may incur by speculating in the products 
of his own labor. 





BUILDING UP A DAIRY BREED. 


It is greatly to be regretted, because it is a 
great loss, not only to the farmers individu 
ally, but to the country, that so little attention 
is still paid to the breeding of a superior class 
of dairy cows. Go where you please through- 
out our land, and you will find it impossible 
to pick up a good herd of these. You will 
see plenty of cows which are recommended by 
their owners as first rate for the dairy, and 
undoubtedly they honestly believe it; but 
come to put these to the test of the quantity 
of milk given, and weight of butter or cheese 
made from it, and very few out of all will 
prove profitable cows—that is to say, that will 
pay the interest on their cost, gradual depre- 
ciation in value by increasing age, for food 
consumed, and fair wages for the labor be- 
stowed in taking care of them, and manufac- 
turing and marketing their milk product. All 
this I have proved trom my own experience. 

Arranging to go into the dairy business 


some years ago, I determined on purchasing | 


about thirty first-class cows to begin with. I 
accordingly visited for this purpose those dis- 
tricts which had the highest reputation for 
breeding such. After keeping these, thor- 
oughly testing them with extra care and keep 
for one season, I found that not more than 
half of them would leave me any profit, and 
the other half came considerably short of rea 
reasonable expectation. I then determined 
to breed up a herd myself. My first move 
was to get a fine compact Shorthorn bull of a 
milking family to cross on these cows. The 
heifers of this cross gave a considerably in- 
creased quantity of milk, and kept up its qual- 
ity. Wishing then to make butter entirely 
from it, I found it would be necessary to ob- 
tain richer milk, and such as would give a 
good rich color in winter as well as summer 
In order to breed cows to do this, I purchased 
a Guernsey bull of golden colored skin and 
hair, and put him to my best selected grade 
Shorthorn heifers. From this cross I have 
got exactly what I wanted, which is a large 


quantity of milk of extra rich quality, from | 
This | 


each animal I now keep in my herd. 
pays handsomely, for such cows do not con- | 
sume any more food than the first I bought 
elsewhere, and I get a largely increased | 
amount of butter annually from them; and 
this being of a superior quality, I obtain a | 
higher price for it in the market. Another 
advantage, it is always of a quick sale; in fact | 
I can scarcely make enough of it to supply my 
customers. 

Most of these cross-bred cows are nearly 
as large as full-bred Shorthorns, and a few 
almost as fine of form, as in choosing my 
Guernsey bull I had regard to his make up as 
well as to dairy qualities of both sire and dam | 
from which he was descended. This is impor- | 
tant to do, whatever may be the breed from | 
which we select. There are good and poor 
animals among all these, and if we wish to 
have a choice berd, we must invariably select | 
{rom the former for our own breeding and dis- 
card the latter. In this way one may invari- | 
ably grow up a valuable herd, every animal 
of which, when we may wish to sell, we can | 
do so at once, and at a well paying price for | 
the breeding and rearing.—(7., in New York | 
Tribune. 





THE GUINEA FOWL. 

The Poultry Monthly says:—We are glad 
to see that the (:uinea fowl is receiving so 
much attention at the hands of breeders and 
farmers generally, for they have merits of no 
mean order—merits which are just beginning 
to be fully appreciated. 

Despite the many years of domestication 
which the Guinea fowl has undergone, it still 
possesses, in a marked degree, its wild, un- 
tamed nature, preferring to roost in trees to 
roosting in an enclosure, and almost invaria- 
bly stealing their nests in some secluded, far 
away spot, where they shell out the eggs in 


| chopped onion tops, &« 


| numbers they lay fully make up for any want 





great numbers. 


Young Guineas are the prettiest, cutest lit- 
tle things imaginable, reminding one of young 
partridges, which we often come across in the 
woods and openings during the early summer. 
When quite young, before they change their 
dress of soft down for one of feathers, they 
are exceedingly tender and difficult to raise ; 
but, after they have passed this critical peri- 
od, they are just the opposite, and assert their 
wild nature by preferring to care for them- 
selves in a great measure. Corn meal should 
never be fed to the young Guineas during their 
**babyhood,” but the food should be the same 
as that given to young turkeys—such as stale 
bread soaked in fresh milk, cottage cheese 
(made from thick milk after the whey has 
been strained off,) bits of hard boiled egg, 
. hot forgetting that, 
when feathering up, they require the food lit 
tle and often, as much as they will eat at a 
feed, and no more. 

Guinea fowls are very useful where theré 
are many enemies to poultry.—such as hawks, 
snakes, rats, &c., for they are ever on the 
alert to detect danger and give the alarm so 
quickly, and in such shrill and oft-repeated 


tones, that the enemies generally leave ere the 


|owner of the fowls can come upon the scene 


with his ever loaded gun and dog. ‘The flesh 
of these fowls is relished by many, in fact, by 
all who like a gamey flavor and dark meat, 
which the guineas supply, while their eggs, 


| though small, are exceedingly rich, and the 


of size. 





NUT-BEARING TREES. 


Few things that can be obtained 
paratively small expense, says 
Zimes, add more to the ple asures and 
a farm than a good assortment ot 
trees. Nearly all persons, old 
young, like to gather nuts in the fall, 
enjoy cracking and eating them befor 
ing fire in winter. Many of our native 
are the equal of those that are importe 
are properly cured, and the pecan, w! 
be cultivated further north than it 
its wild state, is superior in the opinion 
persons to any variety of foreign 
are very fond of eating nuts, and 
long distances in the woods in 
Thousands of hogs are fattened 
the mast found in the 
Southern and South-western Stat 
mers have a plenty of mast they 
trouble of raising corr 

Most nut-bearing trees are 
well as useful. The pecan, shell-bark and 
common hickory are very st j ully 
grown, and are beautiful when young The 
butternut and black walnut are shapely trees at 
all stages of their growth, and 
appearance when they become large 
not advisable to plant the black wal: 
dens or cultivated fields, or in any | 
the roots will extend in soil that is i 
tivation. It is better to plant them along the 
sides of roads, in pastures or on broken ground 
that is of little or no value for ordinary farm 
crops. ] } 
vantage in lanes leading to pastures, or on th 
banks of streams and ravines. Walnut and 
butternut thrive well and produce abundant! 
when grown on bottom land that 
drainage. 

It is very diflicult to transplant 
trees, even when the y are 1 " 
count of their long tap-roots. If this root: 
cut off and the tree removed with a ball of froz 
en earth adhering to it, it may live several 
years; but the chances are that it will never 
make a very thrifty or productive tree 
accordingly better to plant the nuts in the 
places where the trees are desired. ‘They may 
be planted in the fall, but there is som: 
of their being dug up and eaten by small ani- 
mals. If planting is delayed till spring, the 
nuts should be placed, nearly as soon as they 
are gathered, in shallow boxes of sand or ligl 
soil and left in an exposed conditiou wher 
they will freeze. It is best t | 
several feet deep, and fill 
decayed leaves and loos il, 
nuts within a few inches ot 
will insure a vigorous growth. 


river | 
ornaments 
tately when f 


present a fine 


They may be grown to excelleut a 


has good 


juite 


tt 
inger 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ESSEN 
SWINE. 


The improvement of the 
Essex began about forty years 
Lord Western of 


auspices of 
had succeeded in raising a 
maturing, easy-keeping hog, " 

firmness of flesh; the lard and th 

soft for first-class pork. Whil avellir 
across the continent he came across a Ne ap 
litan pig in Italy, a hairless, early matoring 
easy keeping pig, with flesh as bard and firm 
as an India rubber ball. ‘‘Here,” remarked 
Lord Western to his tenant, Fisher Hobbs, 
who was accompanying him on his t a Oy 


what we want to give firmn¢ to the 
lard of our pigs.” ! 
sent them home. Und 

his intelligent and enterprising ter 
the improvement from which result 
sent breeds of Essex swin The b 


ive 


largest of the small breeds; are 
hardy and healthy, standi.g th han 
ges and rigors of our climate remarkably well 

They are a thoroughly established breed 
when bred pure, and have a wonderful powe1 
of imparting their disposition and qualities t 
their offspring i 


extreme ly 


' the sudder 
s e sucden 


They will not breed as your 
as the coarser breeds, but when they do bre 
they make good mothers, good milkers and 
prolific breeders. They are good graziers, 
will eat the poorest grass and thrive, and fat- 
ten on clover. ‘They are extremely fine boned 
and have small offal, frequently dressing 
ty per cent of their live weight. and for gen 
tleness and quietude they defy competition 
When they once become attached 
field they can rearcely be drive or f 
from it. They are a black breed, admirat 
adapted to our hot climate, and 
ed to the other extreme of 
getting sore by running through wet clover, 
like the white breeds. 

As for the quality of the pork, 1 
breed equals the Essex, and I have yet to f 
the man who has thorougbly tried the qual 
ities of the pork who is willing to exchangs 
for any other breed for home « 
But one of their best qualities is their 
on the larger and coarser breeds. A cross 
the Poland-China sow makes one of the be 


equally adapt 


weather, never 


imption, 


cTrossit 


feeding, most contented hogs in the country 
The Essex gives them gentleness and early 
and easy fattening qualities, while the Pola 
China gives them the size, where great siz 
is a desired «ualification. All breeds 
their good qualities, and above all th 
their admirers. I have yet to find the 

} 


have 
y have 
man 


| who has thoroughly tried the Essex and who 
| has lost them through carelessness or | y acci- 


dent, or who has dismissed them for any of 
the other popular breeds, who is not 


anxious 
to get them again.— American Stuckman, 





FOWLS DUSTING, 


As most of the chickens hatched in 1880 are 


now become large birds, many runs are more 
crowded than early in the season; and this, 
combined with the hot weather, always favors 
the increase of vermin on the birds unless ex- 
tra care is taken to prevent this from occurring. 
No plan we have tried is so good for keeping 
the birds clean and healthy as allowing them a 
good dust bath. There are various ways of 


| making this, and also different ways of making 
| them take to it. 


Briefly, it may be said, noth- 
ing is so good for the purpose as dry powdery 
ashes, taken from the ash-pit before they have 
been wet, and put under a cover of some kind 
to prevent them from becoming so. One bush- 
el or so of dry ashes will do for a dozen or 
more fowls dusting in for a considerable length 
of time, and when a little powdered sulphur is 
shaken over the heap occasionally, it makes it 
sweeter and more effective. There is some- 
thing, too, in the manner of putting down the 
ashes. We have had dry ashes lying under a 
dusting-shed for a month or more without a 
bird attempting to take a roll in it, and all for 
the simple reason that the ashes were spread 
out level and not laid in a heap. When the 


| same ashes were thrown up into around mound 


there was acrowd round it in a short time 
scratching, and before long nothing but an in- 
tricate rolling mass of hens’ tails, wings, heads 
and feet. It is a curious circumstance, which 
I daresay many besides myself will have ob- 
served, that some fowls have very little incli- 
nation to scrape on the level ground, but as 
soon as an elevation of any loose matter is 
placed within their reach they go into it with 
energy, and this always induces fowls which 
are backward in dusting to pass through the 
cleansing process.—Journal of Horticulture. 





Tue Prairie Farmer says that in the vicin- 
ity of Vineland, N. J., the sweet potato crop 
will average from forty to fifty bushels per 
acre, worth at present about $3.50 per bbl. 
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